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WANTED. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE BOY IN A 
Friends’ family ona farm. Apply to H. WAL- 
TON, Ivyland, Bucks county, Pa. 


WA4STED.—A WOMAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
of a dining room ; boarding-house at seashore. 
Apply R. P., 1812 S. Rittenhouse Square, Phila. 


ANTED.—WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, OR 

competent person for genera! housework, in family 
of two adults and one child. Nursery governess kept. 
Box 176, Swarthmere, Pa. 


ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 

do general housework in family of four. House 
modern, no washing or ironing, wages good. Call or 
address ‘‘ C. E. E.,”’ 15 Normal Ave., West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—COPIES OF Frrenps’ Intexuicen- 
cer, Twelfth month 20, 1902. Send to this Office. 


WANTED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 
, vate secretary. Kemington operator, or travel- 
ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 
Address A. D,. FEATHERS 1 ONE, 21 N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, 

employment during part of day at moderate 

salary. Well qualified to fill a position of trust. Address 
**EMPLOYMENT,” this Office. 


MAN WITH SMALL FAMILY WILL TAKE 

charge of farm or gentleman's country place. Has 
had charge of college grounds past two years. Address 
No. 72, this Office. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 

Association is established as a private home where 
the living expenses are equally shared. ‘There is now 
one vacancy. Apply to ELIZ. H. SMITH, rg0 N. 
r5th Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OR SALE.—THIRTY-FOUR ACRES FARM. 
rich land, large stone house, new barn and stable, 
good water, three wells on property, situated on north- 
west side of Academy Road, corner Gravel Pike, 35th 
ward, Philadelphia. Apply to BENJ. W.SNYDER, 
agent, 8026 Frankford Avenue, Holmesburg, Phila. 


R SALE.—A FARM OF FIFTY ACRE SIT- 

uated near Salem, Washington county, Ind., in a 
Friends’ neighborhood, one-fourth mile from their meet- 
ing-house at Highland Creek. A desirable property for 
a person of smal! means, and will be sold on the foliow- 
ing easy terms: one-third down, the balance in two 
equal payments, in 2 and 4 years. For full particulars 
inquire of ANDERSON MORRIS, Salem, Washington 
county, Ind. 


ee RENT.—SITTING-ROOM WITH BOARD 
for two, at $4 each. Address No. 75, this Office. 


YR SALE.—THREE HOUSES AT SWARTH- 

more, two on Dickinson Avenue and one on Yale 
Avenue, with modern conveniences and in good order. 
Prices from $4,000 to $4,500. Some aliowance on a quick 
sale. Apply to CHARLES PALMER, No. 12 E. sth 
Street, Chester, Pa. 


BOARDING. 


OARDING.—A WOMAN FRIEND OF RE- 

finement is desirous of securing a home in a family 

of Friends in Philadelphia Can only pay a very mod 
erate rate of board. Address No. 71, this Office. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
YOUR BEST FRIEND should be your 


advertiring. Its place is to introduce you ina con- 
vincing —— Voughan Stage your product. 

Vv rt, Ad-writer, 
200 S. 10th St , Phila. 



















IF YOU’RE IN A HURRY 


call us up over either Bell or Keystone ’Phones—some 
people at this end of the wire who know how to take an . . 
order intelligently and give it intelligent interpretation. of the stockholders of the Buck Hill Falls Com- 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., pany will be held at the N. W. cor. 15th and 


Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, at 1.30 p.m., Third 
MAKERS OF THE month t k mn ‘ ral { 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING on _ 1903, to take eenee on approval or dis- 
1019-21 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. approval of the proposed increase of the capital 


stock of said company from $40,000 to $100,000. 
FLO RIDA TOU R | MORGAN BUNTING, Sec’y and Treas. 
. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


Merchant & Miners Transportation Co. 


Nine-day tour to Savannah and St. Augus- 


Buck Hill Falls. 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will be held on Second-day 
evening, Second month g, in the Y. F. A. Building. 
tine, $47.00; including all necessary ex- Wm. W. Birdsall will give a short address upon 

. + » sant *§ The ” tae 
penses. Leave Baltimore Tuesday, February the subject, The Testimony to Peace, and the 


. as Venezuelan Incident."’ An interesting feature of 
17. Send for itinerary 1 


W.P. Turner, G, P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


the meeting will be an exhibition of photographs 
taken by the members, and arranged in slides or 
prints. All friends are cordially invited to attend. 


HELEN MOORE FOGG, Sec’y. 





oP IT DIC 
LECTURES 

are offered by the undersigned for Associations, 

Literary Clubs, and Schools, as follows : 


The Executive Committee 


of the Young Friends’ Association invite al] members 
and friends of the Association to loan such lantern slides, 
mounted photographs and lightly framed pictures as 
they may wish, for a Photographic Display to be held 
inthe Association Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, Second month 9, 1903. The contributions may 
embrace pictures and slides of all subjects of general 
interest. It is desired that as far as possible the exhibit 
may be of individual work. All contributions must be 
left at Association office, 140 N. 15th Street, not later 
than Second month 6, 1g03. For further particulars, 

Address HUGH S. WALKER, 1005S. Broad St. 


"THE PENNHURST, 
MicuiGan Avgnusg. 
REOPENS SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


Three Quaker Writers, The Poets of 
Country Life, William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Irish Poetry, The English 
Poets at Oxford and Cambridge, Some 


Modern Humorists, Sir Philip Sidney : 





Man and Poet, The Songs of Burns, 
Some Familiar Myths, The Office of : 
Poetry. For terms and dates address noees Sae 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES, 
| 
i 


Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT 


ltaly, Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land 


is afforded by joining the small, select Bartlett Party which sails 
Third month 10, 1903. The itinerary has been carefully planned 
and everything arranged for the pleasure and comfort of the mem- 
bers. Considering what is included, the price is the lowest ever 
offered. If a superior Oriental lour might interest you, send for 
illustrated guide book, free. Several Friends have joined this Party. 
In addition to the Oriental Tour we will have many others, 
including:—Annual Spring Tour, sailing Fourth month 28; Annual 
Long Summer Tour, with its variations, sailing for Scotland Sixth 
month 27: Summer Mediterranean Tour, leaving New York Sixth 
month 20. This Tour is considered an ideal one, particularly for 
those making their first trip to Europe, and considering the price. 
The itinerary embraces Spain, and just the countries in which most 
travellers are interested. This Tour will again be escorted by 
Edward C. Dixon. If planning to visit Europe, it will be to your 
advantage to obtain our literature about Foreign Tours. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS SUPPLIED 


by all lines. Rate sheets, sailing lists, and complete information 
cheerfully furnished. Local and Long Distant Telephone. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO., 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President, 532 Walnut St., Phila. 





Leaning Tower, Pisa. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


we will 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. 


We vo not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

” No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 
OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TELEPHONE No. ¥-33-SS- 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Intelligencer Association, | 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for caneee. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for colle, 
J. RUGEN E BAKER, 
ANNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pvurits or Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
o—e M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA %. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarptnc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust ust Valley, N. ¥ mi Us 


York. 


SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly Swartumorse Grammar ScHoot.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual! attention and class enthsuiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
_Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 


meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- | 


day, from 10 a.m. tor2 m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Strect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


hea 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 
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HOTEL WINDLE, 
JacKsOnvILLE, Fra. 


American and European plan. 
European plan, rooms $1 per “T' 
per day. 


Centre of city. 
Near all car lines. 


New. First-class. 
American plan, $2 
B. SMITH, Prop. 


FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUS 


HEALTH 
RESORT. Sun parlor; steam heat; comfortable and 
homelike. 


Dr. J. D. MOYER, Mountain Sunset P. O. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Ave., Ocean Crry, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env Or Tennessex Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-i:ike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twe.rrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
a ee 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovrices: { eater, Montgomery Co., 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10 a.m.to4p.m. 7p mM. tog p.m. 
554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 


A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in genera!. 
0.0. STODDARD, - D., D.O. 
10 A.M. to 4 p.m. p.m. to 9 p.m. 
554 N. 1th Street, Philadeiphis. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


18 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND .SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUOGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 
V. 

THE social function of religion is to counteract the 
lawless self-assertion of the individual, and to lead him 
to sacrifice himself for the good of the whole. 

EDWARD GRUBB. 


1903. 


From ‘‘ Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith.’’ 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE GONE BEFORE. 
BEFORE a hundred shrines I incense burn; 
With living love my lot seems to abound. 

I smile, work, sleep, and live the daily round 

Of present life with seeming unconcern. 

Yet closelier seek the truth and thou shalt learn, 
Beside this life another life is found, 

Whose vast and trackless depths I may not sound, 
Whose heights I may not scale and here return. 
Where soft wind blows that bears upon its air 
Presage of Love Supreme, that woundeth not. 
And Holy Ones once worshipped here are there. 
And turning from my present earthly lot, 


I cry—‘‘ 1 love you ! you are real, are fair ! 


Oh think not that I ever have forgot.’ 
—Margaret Crosby, in Scribner's Magazine. 


AFTER THE EXILE. 

BY DR. BENJAMIN F. BATTIN. 
THE lesson under consideration tells us how the He- 
brews had been away from home and native land in 
captivity, that state so repugnant to all men—exile; 
how, finally the Lord moved Cyrus to send them 
back, moreover with aid and wealth, and with en- 
couragement and exhortation to build the Temple. 
That new-built structure, reared with their offerings 
and labor, became, for the Hebrew people, the sym- 
bol of their renewed life, of their hopes for a stronger 
nationality. 

Everything of Old and New Testament history 
that we study we should apply to ourselves in our 
own days; 
What are the precious stones, or golden and silver 
vessels, that we can bring at the call of the Lord to 
build his temple? Is not this Temple the structure 
of our religious Society—-considered as one of the 
several religious organizations making for God's 
kingdom on earth? And our conditions of exile? 
Let us consider a few under each of three kinds—the 
exiles of the Society, of the meeting, and of the indi- 
vidual. 

For a long time the Society was in exile from its 
many duties in public life. Perhaps the testimony 
concerning war had its influence in this; for in Eng- 
land and in America, during the early life of the re- 








1 This paper based on the Friends’ Scripture Lesson of the series of 
1901, having the above title, was read to the Conference class of Race 
Street First-day School, Philadelphia, First month 11, 1903. 





what, then, is the Temple for us now? | 





public, fighting was an important business. Other 
causes may have contributed also to this apathy. Be 
that as it may, it was not until recently that there 
was an awakening to the imperative need of full ac- 
tivity in civic duties. Even now, many are apathetic, 
and refuse to have aught to do with politics, which 
they fear will soil their hands; in this let us remem- 
ber that in a republican form of government the 
greatest danger threatening the republic lies not in 
the harm the evil-minded can do, but in the indiffer- 
ence of the better classes. 

In the realm of art in a broad sense (as compre- 
hending music, poetry, and all the fine arts), the So- 
ciety once went into voluntary exile. The early 
Friends (protesting against abuses) included among 
these latter the fine arts. It is true that many ex- 
cesses have been connected with the pursuit of the 





arts; but not necessarily so; the highest art must 


always be essentially ethical. And it is the duty of 
a, people like ours not to disregard and cast aside 
art, but to insist on the highest art in literature, in 
music, in landscape gardening, in sculpture, and to 
make art an ethical means for uplifting ourselves and 
all classes of the people. 

From the exile into the dark land of ignorance 
there was a return, sooner and further, than in poli- 
tics and art. Friends early built schools and insisted 
that their children attend; higher institutions of 
learning have grown up and the attitude of the So- 
ciety towards education has a good repute. Yet 
there are still those who decry the value of educa- 
tion, and neglect to loyally support the institutions in 


| which the youth of the Society is to be developed. 


If we glance at commerce, we see that the world- 
ly estimate of a Quaker trade-mark is a surety of a 
high standard set in business by the members of our 


| organization; but do not some of our sections show 


that the greed for wealth is leading men captive into 
the land of modern Babylon? 

Even in our plays and joys we seem at odds in 
our preaching and our practice; if we wish to be con- 
sistent, let us no longer in meeting condemn with 
words the amusements that we allow and join in 
within our homes. 

Not only the Society at large has been exiled, but 
also, in different ways, the separate meeting. For 
some reason, interest is lost in the meetings for 
worship and business, and then follows the sure re- 
sult of lack of attendance. In so many meetings is 
this the same plea. In not attending the meetings 


for business we lose the opportunity to take part in 
deliberations and to perform committee work, to 
gain a knowledge of the routine workings of the or- 
ganization and of the history and welfare of the 
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meeting. And in what sort of exile are we when the 
queries are read, and the same unchanged answer, 
almost stereotyped, it seems, is given, though we 
may know conditions are changed or some one’s feel- 
ings are being spared? Thus losing the chance to 
learn the Society's needs and to supply them, we find 
that the whole meeting lacks in spiritual power—a 
loss sure to be reflected in the meetings for worship. 
Some people may answer that we compare well in 
this respect, with other religious organizations; but 
that is not the comparison we should keep before our 
eyes. Rather let us balance the actual state of 
affairs, with what we feel and know we ought to be; 
in this weighing we are lacking—and as a matter of 
fact, other religious bodies, too, are in exile, in this 
respect. 

The attitude of the Society reflects on the par- 
ticular meeting—that of the meeting on the indi- 
vidual. As a member of a meeting in which there 
is not the fullest life, one becomes indifferent and 
careless. This state of mind reacts upon him as a 
citizen of the body politic, and soon the weakness, 
the apathy, the lack of highest aims, is seen in every 
phase of life. Although walking and living among 
his own, one becomes an exile from his own true 
self. How are we, then, to come back from this ex- 
ile? Let us all—Society, meeting and individual 
return at the call of the Lord from these exiles into 
the foreign lands of indifference, idleness, ugliness 
and selfishness. “ Return unto me, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” And in returning, let us each one bring 
back at least one precious stone or golden vessel, be 
it a renewed interest in the life of the Society, be it 
more faith in its good works, be it a stronger belief 
in its valuable and valued traditions, and a courage 
to hold fast to them, be it a bravery to break away 
from the old that is worn out and antedated. Every 
day we go into exile when captured by the allure- 
ments of the world; but let us keep this Temple be- 
fore our eves and return at the Lord’s call to add 
our stone to the building of the Temple of Truth. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN THE COUNTRY. 
From an address by Woodrow Wilson. L.L.D., President of Prince- 


ton University, on Forefather’s Day, 1902, as reported in the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Ir we had not remembered what we were yesterday, 
our friends and our circumstances, we would not be 


the people we are in this country. To me, as a Vir- 
ginian, it seems a singular accident that the men of 
the Virginia colonies were men of noble public 
spirit, who settled in Virginia through motives of re- 
ligious service. And yet it is an open secret why 
we waited for the Pilgrims—Pilgrims, in order 
that they might be released from the men who 
sought to put a yoke of belief upon them. And 
when we think of it we do not look upon our race 
with pride. We look at the motives. It is always 
that that gives distinction. 

No man has ever seen his business. Business is 
an abstract enterprise. His business does not con- 
sist of mere merchandise, but in the use of it by 
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other people. A man’s head can never rise above 
the general level of the crowd except by something 
he has never seen or never touched. That was the 
vision of America and of the men who made Amer- 
ica an idealistic public service. We call a man no- 
ble only when he has spent his power not upon him- 
self; when he has used his surplus energy for other 
men. A man may be great and self-centered, but 
never noble and self-centered. This unselfish service 
of the whole is the conception which settled this 
country. The noblest man among us is noble only 
in the thoughtful moods of life. The real reason 
why we sympathize with the men tied to manual toil 
is that we know they have no margin of time to 
spend with their own thoughts or to let their minds 
have leisure. 

The Pilgrims were narrow. They believed 
things that we do not believe and which we will not 
tolerate. But what was the motive that was behind 
it? They redeemed it all in the motive, which was 
one of public spirit—the possession of self-governed 
places. Public spirit has no place in a nation not 
self-governed. There is no room for materialism in 
public spirit. Public spirit has the welfare not only 
of its fellows, but of the nation, at heart. Our politi- 
cal virtue is not international, but neighborly. And 
the way we serve that public spirit is by voluntary 
action. What the nation should encourage is the 
power to combine for common interest. There is 
no people in the world who know how so well to 
combine as the American people. 

There is no nation so intolerant of ineffi- 
ciency as America. There is no such thing as 
inefficiency in American combination—men who 
seek to organize and fail do so because they have 
not the power of efficient combination. This is as 
true in politics as in any other phase of life. One of 
the virtues underlying efficient combination is to 
know how to take as well as how to give. A man 
who insists upon combining with other men upon 
his own views will fail. I know a good many un- 
handsome things can be said about politigs, and 
wher we are in a congratulatory mood we would 
rather not think of our city government. When we 
want to excuse it we say we have no time to explain, 
when the real truth is that we have no time to under- 
stand. The fault is not in the theory of government ; 
it is in the practice. A man who has religious views 
may sometimes go wrong. There is nothing wrong 
with the views. There is something wrong with the 
man. 

The function of a university is not to be clois- 
tered or to set itself apart. There is no such 
university in America. It is said that doctrinaires 
principally make up the college professors. | 
have met more doctrinaires in reform clubs than 
in colleges. The university should be a clearing 
house for ideas. We can do that not so much 
by learning, but by the spirit of learning, 
which is a very different thing. After four years 
in college no young man can be said to be 
learned, but he should have the point of view and 
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spirit of learning; the spirit of sane judgment, so 
that he does not prejudge things, but surveys the 
field and suspends judgment until all the evidence is 
in. This spirit of inquiry insures the absence of pre- 
possession or prejudice. The real business of a uni- 
versity is to propagate information by idealists. The 
man in the university must be an idealist. He makes 
a bare living and nothing more, so there is no room 
for materialism. The man who expects only intel- 
lectual reward and not material reward must of 
necessity be an idealist. Young men are combusti- 
ble and no combustible can touch fire and not take 
fire. The young mind cannot come into contact 
with fire and remain cool. Unlike the school the 
university is not local, and men who attend the uni- 
versity come from all sorts of localities; therefore, 
their ideas become national, and they have a sense of 
comradeship, speak a common tongue and have a 
common impulse. 

The spirit of religion is the spirit of service. The 
university is the vehicle of that spirit as the church 
is. The church does in another sphere what the uni- 
versity, if properly conducted, will do. It shows men 
that there is only one motive and that is love—the 
motive of love of individual men—and the great ob- 
ject of love is the Lord Jesus Christ. No man can 
satisfy that ideal but the man Jesus. There is no 
love of our fellow men comparable with that love 
which we have after we love Christ. Love is not 
blind. It is infinitely forgiving, and is not satisfied 
until we see the faults of our friends corrected. The 
faults of acquaintances cause us no pain, but the 
faults of our friends sting us to the quick. And so 
we can find no love so satisfying as the love of 
Christ. These things permeate the university! It 
is not so much that they are taught, but that they 
are lived, by the men whom the whole university can 
see. The example of the consecrated men in the uni- 
versity permeates the lives of the students, and they 
are safe from the inroads of unbelief. 





NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 6. 
THE IDEA OF GOD. 


GOLDEN Text.—Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name.—Matthew, vi., 9. 
Before study of Lesson read Matthew, 15-27. 


Our relations with the creator must depend on our 
conceptions of that creator and on our conception of 
the human soul. If God is an all-powerful sover- 
eign who governs his world according to laws be- 
yond our intelligence, his actions will seem to our 
minds to be governed by caprice; and we are forced 
into the attitude of powerless creatures awaiting the 
unknown, the unforeseeable. While we cannot 
question the justice of such a ruler since there is no 
higher tribunal than his will, yet his justice may not 
accord with our ideals, and we cannot with any cer- 
tainty forecast cause and effect. At any moment the 
supreme power may intervene in some unexpected 
fashion, crushing to earth our plans based on the ac- 
customed order. How a man will meet such condi- 
tions as these will depend very much on his temper- 


ament and surroundings. He may assume that 
whatever is, is necessarily right because God wills it 
and so make his life a complete self-surrender. Such 
was the attitude of the stern Calvinists with thei: 
doctrine that God in his infinite wisdom—seeming an 
infinite caprice—had elected to save a few for his 
own glory and to send the rest to eternal punish- 
ment, also for his own glory. There was a certain 
splendid selflessness in those who were ready and 
willing to suffer without hope, for God’s glory. They 
assumed somewhat the attitude of the stoic. It is 
hard to believe that they liked the prospect of future 
torment, but, not being able to help it, they acqui- 
esced, or even, in devoted contemplation of God’s 
glory, forgot it. They were constant in prayer; yet a 
consistent acceptance of the idea of a pre-determined 
future leaves only limited room for prayer. Even 
the prayer for resignation involves a contradiction 
if all things are foreordained. Only the prayer of 
thankfulness, of admiration, remained, and in this 
the Calvinist revelled. Such idea of God is repellant, 
yet it was believed to be based on the teachings of 
Jesus (Matt., vii., 13, 14). Such doctrine may also be 
taken in the opposite way. If God has prearranged 
all things by mere fiat, than what use to strive? If 
we have no choice, we have no responsibility. Let us 
eat, drink and be merry—the course of things cannot 
be changed. We do 1.0t admire such a creator, but 
he is too strong for us—for the present we will ig- 
nore him. Again, it is not necessary to assume that 
a creator governing by incomprehensible law has 
pre-arranged all things. On the contrary, he may in- 
terfere at any time. He may be moved to interfere 
if we please him. Follows then, an interminable ar- 
ray of institutions arranged to please God and so to 
buy his assistance. Men offer sacrifice of what 
pleases them—in time of stress they even offer up 
their nearest and dearest, as Carthage sacrificed at a 
critical times the sons of her noblest, as Ahaz and 
Manasseh made their sons “to pass through the 
fire.” Men burn incense for their god to smell; they 
search out the sweetest voices and teach them to 
sing the sweetest praises conceived in poetic minds. 
They grovel before him face to earth. They go to 
war with those who show him disrespect. They ar- 
range elaborate systems of priests in order to open 
communication with him or in order that their peti- 
tions may be presented by some one who knows him. 
They work out schemes of salvation by which they 
may beg favors through his near relatives, with 
whom they cultivate relations. Perhaps somehow is 
acquired the conviction that we are among those 
whom he loves—among his favorites. Then we beg 
him to assist us in business, perhaps at the expense 
of our neighbors; to save us from accident or dan- 
ger whoever else may fall; to support us in war so 
that we may slay more of our enemies than they slay 
of us; to send rain, to end the coal strike, and so on, 
endlessly. 

In the view of the writer of these papers this con- 
ception is a wholly false one. The Creator does not 
He has 


we can understand 


act by law which we cannot understand. 
created man after his own image 
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his order. He is a “ covenant-keeping God,” “the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever.” Causes pro- 
duce their appropriate effects, and the Creator will 
not so far violate his covenant with intelligent minds 
as to prevent these effects. Our scientific age has 
gone far along the path of accepting a reign of com- 
prehensible law in the physical world; but an ele- 
vated faith includes the moral law as well. Right- 
eousness exalteth a man or nation, sin is a reproach 
to a person or to a people. Sin leadeth to death. 
And the inevitable inference is that results in the ex- 
ternal world are not all the results. There sin does 
not necessarily result in disaster, nor is well-doing 
crowned with reward—wherefore we must look 
within in casting up the account; we must see what 
we are becoming as well as what we have. Here we 
can see sufficient of the workings of divine order to 
confirm us in our faith. Men do grow noble by 
right-doing, however their worldly fortunes may 
tend; they are degraded by evil, however fair may 
be their circumstances without. 

And the Creator must care for us—all of us— 
since he puts a sense of his moral law within our 
hearts; he is trustworthy since he knows no variable- 
ness. Since we must needs have symbols, what 
symbol may we use so adequate as that of the parent 
—he who loves and is trustworthy—hence, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven.” 

This we conceive is the God revealed to us out- 
wardly by Jesus of Nazareth, revealed to us inwardly 
by the Christ-spirit from day to day. He loves us 
since he reveals himself to us, since he lives in our 
hearts; he is trustworthy, forgetting not the spar- 
rows when they fall, the ravens when they would 
feed. He does not demand of us sacrifice, nor in- 
cense, nor ritual—but he gives us his spirit and so 
invites us to sonship; he shows us the way to him- 
self, and so invites us to come unto him and find 
rest. 

THE MONUMENT TO WHITTIER. 

From the Mail and Express, 
AttTHoucn John Greenleaf Whittier belonged by 
first intention to what Stedman has called “ the East- 
ern song belt,” his song and his service were alike 
so thoroughly national that the whole country has a 
certain interest in the project to raise a monument 
to his memory at his native town of Amesbury, 
Mass. During his lifetime the New England poet 
was less in touch with the life of the metropolis than 
any conspicuous singer of the day, far less than 
Bryant, or Poe, or Longfellow, or Whitman, or even 
Holmes and Lowell. But he has still a large circle 
of readers in the metropolis, and the proceeds of the 
autograph sale of Whittier relics shortly to be held 
here to provide the means for putting his birthplace 
in order will probably furnish proof of their numbers 
and zeal. 

Living a secluded village existence and conscien- 
tiously practicing the tenets of a faith that exalts 
humility, in his own phrase “a silent, shy, peace- 
loving man,’ Whittier never could understand his 
popularity; he was genuinely puzzled at the vogue ot 





such poems as “ Snowbound.” But ten years after 
his death it is not difficult to comprehend the quali- 
ties that have given him a permanent place in the 
front rank of American poets. His song is more 
nearly that of a section, of a province, if you please, 
than that of any of the men just named. And yet it 
may be maintained that it is more American in its 
interpretation of life and certainly in its interpreta- 
tion of nature than any of theirs. Bryant catches 
the majesty of nature “ unmodified by human occu- 
pation.” His imagination is large and cold, like its 
mountains, or gloomy, like its forests. Lowell on 
occasion is too bookish, and the fancy of Longfellow, 
as every one feels, like that of Moore or Southey, 
ranges over every land. 

There is little in Longfellow’s verse which would 
lead the reader to apprehend that he recognized any 
difference between an American and an English 
landscape. In Whittier’s poems one is never in 
doubt of his venue. As he has said himself, he loves 
“the old melodious lays’ which softly melt the ages 
through,” but vainly essays them. His is “the rigor 
of a frozen clime” and his the task, although a 
dreamer born, to make “ his rustic reed of song a 
weapon in the war of wrong.” Poet of New Eng- 
land nature over whose lines the sumach nods and 
the blackberry vine clambers, knight-errant of free- 
dom who yet in his weariest quests hears “ the fitful 
music of winds that out of dreamland blew,” singer 
of a sweet and homely faith who, grateful, took the 
good he found, “the best of now and here,” Whit- 
tier’s stanzas live for their sin¢erity, their ardor, 
their naiveté, their sympathy with American nature 
and the rustic but undeniable music that sounds 
forth from them. 

That perfection of style and breadth of culture 
which come from a university training, from travel 
and from an acquaintance with the world’s classics 
at first hand, he did not have. But if he was the 
most artless he was not the least of our great sin- 
gers. Sometimes the underlying religious strain in 
his nature found expression in almost faultless, lyric- 
ism, as in these lines from “The Eternal “Good- 
ness ” 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 


I only know | cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


HE who catches the one great thought of purpose 
in life has heard the first syllable of God’s message to 
him. And after the struggle by which he consents 
to God’s will in him, renouncing selfish desire, wel- 
coming trying conditions, accepting a stern commis- 
sion, always the angels come and minister to him. 
You shall know you have seen yours ; for he will have 
brought you heaven’s sure token, a heart at rest.— 
[Joseph May. ] 

s¢€ 
Gop looks with approval, and man turns with 


| gratitude, to every one who shows by a cheerful life 


that religion is a blessing for this world and the next. 
—[Henry van Dyke. | 
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GOD IS A SPEAKING GOD. 

I KNow there are persons who think that God speaks 
no more to men; He did speak once to Abraham, to 
Moses, to David, to Isaiah, to Paul, but there came 
a time when the canon was closed, and inspiration 
was stopped, and God became dumb, and man lost 
his power of hearing. Strange, was it not, if it were 
true, that God should have spoken to one little sec- 
tion of the race and no other section, to one little 
epoch and to no other; strange, if He is the Father 
and we the children, that He should have talked to 
those children in far-away time and have nothing to 
say to us children in this present time! I do not 
believe it; I can find no warrant or authority what- 
soever in the Bible for such a notion; I believe God 
talks to his children now as He talked to them then, 
and what we want is just the listening ear to hear 
the message, and the receiving heart to take the 
message, and the doing will to follow the message. 

I cannot see how there can be a true, real re- 
ligion without this faith. This faith underlies obedi- 
ence. How can I obey the will of God if God never 
shows His will to me? How can I have faith in a 
present, living God who never speaks to me? How 
can I take comfort if it only trickles down to me 
through other hearts, and there is no God who can 
wipe away the tears from my eyes and speak the 
word of comfort to me? No, my friends, God is a 
speaking God, and if we do not hear His voice in 
this nineteenth century, and in this busy American 
land of ours, it is not because He is not here and 
never speaks; it is because our ears are so full of 
the strife of business, or full of the calls of duty, or 
of our own plans and purposes, that we do not know 
how to listen—to just simply be still and listen to 
God.—[Lyman Abbott. ] 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS. 


Henry van Dyke in Youth's Companion. 

It is a good thing to observe Christmas Day. The 
mere marking of times and seasons when men agree 
to stop work and make merry together is a wise and 
wholesome custom. It helps one to feel the supre- 
macy of the common life over the individual life. It 
reminds a man to set his own little watch, now and 
then, by the great clock of humanity. But there is 
a better thing than the observance of Christmas day, 
and that is, keeping Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have done for 
other people and to remember what other people 
have done for you; to ignore what the world owes 
you and to think what you owe the world; to put 
your rights in the background and your duties in 
the middle distance and your chances to do a little 
more than your duty in the foreground; to see that 
your fellow-men are just as real as you are, and try 
to look behind their faces to their hearts, hungry for 
joy; to own that probably the only good reason for 
your existence is not what you are going to get out 
of life, but what you are going to give to life; to 
close your book of complaints against the manage- 


ment of the universe and look around you for a place 
where you can sow a few seeds of happiness—are 
you willing to do these things even for a day? Then 
you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the 
needs and the desires of little children; to remember 
the weakness and loneliness of people who are grow- 
ing old; to stop asking how much your friends love 
you and ask yourself whether you love them 
enough; to bear in mind the things that other peo- 
ple have to bear on their hearts; to try to understand 
what those who live in the same house with you 
really want, without waiting for them to tell you; to 
trim your lamp so that it will give more light and 
less smoke, and to carry it in front so that your 
shadow will fall behind you; to make a grave for 
your ugly thoughts and a garden for your kindly 
feelings, with the gate open—are you willing to do 
these things even for a day? Then you can keep 
Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is the strong- 
est thing in the world—stronger than hate, stronger 
than evil, stronger than death—and that the blessed 
life which began in Bethlehem nineteen hundred 
years ago is the image and brightness of the eternal 
love? Then you can keep Christmas. And if you 
keep it for a day, why not always? But you can 
never keep it alone. 


THERE is a great deal of good work yet to be done 
in this hoary old world. While we know that there 
are metes and bounds set to human life, we must 
address ourselves to the daily duty as if we were 
immortal, as if we were to reap what we sow, as if we 
were to enjoy the fruit of the tree that we shall plant. 
There is no use in repining that life is short. It is not 
to be measured by the quantity of its years, but by the 
quality of its achievements.—[ Philadelphia Ledger. ] 

s¢€ 

SPEND less than you earn and you will be rich. 
Eat less than you can digest and you will be well. 
Attempt less than you can accomplish and you will 
be strong. Covet little, love much, and you will be 
happy. By the first you will accumulate money ; by 
the second, blood ; by the third, nerve ; by the fourth, 
love.—[Selected. ] ‘ 


Goop habits are not made on birthdays, nor 
Christian character at the New Year. The workshop 
of character is every-day life. The uneventful and 
commonplace hour is where the battle is lost or won. 
—[Maltbie D. Babcock.] 

>€ 

For every suffering heart there is at hand or can 
be found some noble task into the energy necessary 
for the doing of which it can transmute the energy of 
its grief and pain.—[John White Chadwick. ] 

s¢€ 

REMEMBER what you possess in the world will be 
found at the day of your death to belong to some one 
else; but what you are will be yours forever.— 
[Henry van Dyke. ] 
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us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


GIVING AND RECEIVING. 
Tue happiest days in our lives are those in which 
we feel that we have been of real service to one or 
more of our fellow-beings; and if the service has 
been rendered to one whom we love and honor the 
“2 
is more blessed to give than to receive ” he referred 


happiness is intensified. When Jesus said that 
not merely to the giving of money or mere material 
things, but time, 
strength, or talents—to the loving thought, the sym- 


also to the giving of one’s 


pathetic word, the helping hand. 

In order that all may have their share of the 
blessing that falls to the giver, all must be willing in 
turn to become recipients of favors. Frequently the 
greatest kindness that one can bestow upon another 
is to allow that other to feel that he has been of real 
service, or has given something that is highly prized; 
to be unwilling to place one’s self under obligation 
to another is a form of selfishness; but the most 
common form of selfishness is that which manifests 
itself in the desire to get more than one gives in re- 
turn. 

There is probably no love more unselfish than 
that which a mother has for her child, but there is 
a form of selfishness that is a very common accom- 
paniment of mother love. So great is the mother’s 
desire that her children may be happy that she can- 
not bear to deny them things that are harmful, or to 
require of them services that would add to their 
future happiness. Because of this form of selfish- 
ness on the part of the mother the child seeks always 
that which will yield pleasure for the moment, and 
never learns the higher joy that comes from the 
denial of self in order to render loving service to 
others. 

It is not unusual to see mothers who continually 
sacrifice themselves for their children; who do all 
the hard work in order that the children may have 
a good time; who seldom buy a new garment that 
the children may wear fine clothes; and who won- 
der why it is that these children, instead of appre- 
ciating all this kindness, are fretful and unhappy be- 


causé some others have more than they. These un- 


wise mothers have not learned that we give most 


love to those for whom we do most, and that those 
children are happiest and most loving who are early 
taught to help bear the burdens of the home, and to 
do the many little services that make life easier for 
father and mother. 

The same thought should be carried into the 
schoolroom. Instead of feeling that school is a 
place where the teacher does all the giving while the 
pupils are simply there to receive, every child should 
be taught that he is in a measure responsible for the 
welfare of the school, and that he should help the 
teacher by cheerful obedience, faithful work, and 
thoughtful courtesy; and help his schoolmates by 
setting a good example to those who are idle, slov- 
enly or untruthful, and by encouraging the ones who 
are dull, shy or awkward. 

Children who are trained in school and home to 
render service to others will seek opportunities for 
being helpful all through their lives. They will not 
stay away from meeting because “ going to meeting 
does not do them any good.” Instead of this they 
will go to meeting in the hope that their mere pres- 
ence may be a source of encouragement and inspira- 
tion to others ; and being thus willing to spend them- 
selves in God’s service, in the silence of the meeting 
they will experience the joy that accompanies the 
words, “ Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant. 


The House Committee on Military Affairs has voted not 
to bring up the bill to restore the sale of beer in the army 
canteen during the present session of Congress. One reason 
for this action was that the $500,000 appropriated for the 
recreation buildings had not been used. The army board in 
charge of these funds has since apportioned them among 
eleven army posts in the United States, and it is hoped that 
the soldiers will soon be provided with something mucly better 
than beer saloons. 

There is other temperance legislation pending which may 
be helped by personal appeals from voters to their senators 
and representatives. Among these are the Immigration Bill, 
prohibiting the sale of liquor at immigrant stations and in 
the capitol building, and the McCumber Bill, forbidding the 
sale of liquor in all government buildings and grounds. 


THE passage of the new Education Bill by the British 
Parliament has done much to sharpen the party lines between 
other religious denominations and those who belong to or are 
allied with the Church of England. The system of public 
education established in Great Britain in 1870 was inferior to 
that of other leading nations and needed reorganization, but 
the character of this reorganization is so opposed to the 
tendencies of the age that it came as a surprise to thoughtful 
students of education and aroused earnest protest from Friends 
and other dissenting religious bodies. By the provisions of 
the bill church schools are to be supported by taxation, 
although in the management of these schools the tax payers 
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will have only a minority representation; and in many 
instances the control of other schools will be largely in the 
hands of churchmen. James Bryce, the well-known historian, 
opposed this bill in Parliament, declaring it to be against 
constitutional principles, and also against justice, economy, 
common sense, and education itself. 


AT least one of our readers responded to our appeal to 
exert personal influence in order to have a clause inserted in 
the Militia Bill exempting Friends and others conscientiously 
opposed to war from military service. He received courteous 
replies from both the senator and representative whom he 
addressed ; the latter assured him that the original bill 
exempted all persons who were excused from such service by 
State laws, but to prevent any possible misunderstanding an 
amendment to the bill would be introduced in the Senate. 
This was done, and the bill, as passed, exempts those from 
military service whose religious convictions are opposed to war. 


A PAMPHLET of 102 pages, containing the minutes of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends for 1902 has been 
received and examined with muchinterest. Animportant item 
which did not appear in the report sent to the INTELLIGENCER 
is as follows : 

‘« There was also received and read a certificate of unity 
for Margaret and Rachel Mary Irwin, of Manchester, England, 
from Hardshaw, East Monthly Meeting, held at Westhough- 
ton, the fourteenth of Eighth month, 1902.”’ 


WE have a number of portraits of Howard M. Jenkins and 
several of Robert S. Haviland, printed from the same cuts as 
the pictures that appeared in the INTELLIGENCER. Until the 
supply is exhausted these will be sent to persons requesting 
them and enclosing two cents each to pay for the postage. 


THOSE who report the conferences, meetings of Friends’ 
Associations, etc., are kindly requested to send their reports 
as soon as possible after the meetings are held. If the time 
and place of meeting are appended they will appear in the 
Calendar of Events of Interest to Friends. 


THE index of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for 1902 is now 
ready, and will be sent upon application to persons desiring it. 


MARRIAGES. 


HARRY—HOLLINGSWORTH.—On First month 15, 
1903, at the home of the bride, near Dublin, Harford county, 
Maryland, under the care of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, David Harry and Mary Hollingsworth. 

MILLER—TURNER.—In Memphis, Tennessee, First 
month 21, 1902, C. Clare Miller to Mabel Turner, daughter 
of William B. and Elizabeth P. Turner, and granddaughter of 
Daniel F. and Hannah M. Pope. 

WOO D—GIBBONS.—Married Twelfth month 31, 1902, 
at the home of the bride's parents, near Hoopeston, Illinois, 
Charles Jehu, son of T. C. and Alcinda Wood, members of 
Richland Monthly Meeting, and Essie Naomi, daughter of 
James and Annie Gibbons. 


DEATHS. 


BAILY.—At her home near Doe Run Meeting, S. Emma 
Baily, widow of the late Charles S. Baily, and daughter of 
Ennion J. and Sarah Cook, in her 54th year ; a member of 
Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Doe Run Friends’ burying-ground. 


BRADLEY.—lIn Philadelphia, on First month 14, 1903, 
at the residence of his son, Dr. D. Heister Bradley, Caleb 
H. Bradley, aged 85 years, formerly of Chester county, Pa. 


BRUNER.—At the home of ber son, Abraham Bruner, 
Lawrenceville, Va., First month 24, 1903, Mary M. Bruner, 
in her 76th year, daughter of the late Francis Daniel and 
Tacy Styer Pastorius. Interment at Friends’ burying-ground, 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


CALEY.—Near Booth’s Corner, Delaware county, Pa., 
First month 12, 1903, Howard Bowker, only son of William 
H. and the late Miriam H. Caley, aged 18 years. 

Funeral was from the home of his uncle, Empson H. 
Garwood, Media, Pa., First month 15. Interment at Friends’ 
ground, Newtown Square, Pa. 

After a brief illness, which he bore without a murmur, this 
beautiful young life went out ; he sweetly fell asleep. Though 
young, .he had given his employers, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, great hopes that he would lead a noble 
business life, and in his short career impressed his associates 
with his convictions of right. In the home, the bright promise 
of a useful life has been withdrawn. His sunshiny nature 
and noble countenance were always an inspiration to those 
about him. In his short life he has taught us the lesson of 
faithfulness to duty, courage to meet life's trials, and to wear 


a cheerful smile. * 


HARRY.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, at the home of his 
wife, Mary Hollingsworth Harry, on First month 19, 1903, 
David Harry, in the 74th year of his age. 

His funeral was held on the 2Ist instant at his late home 
near Pylesville, attended by a large concourse of people. A. 
Haviland Hull addressed theassemblage. Intermentat Fawn 
Grove. The deceased was a life-long member of Fawn 
Particular Meeting. 

MERCER.—In Chester, Pa., on First month 21, 1903, 
Ann Eliza, widow of the late Pennock Mercer, aged 87 years. 

She was a valued and consistent Elder of Friends’ meet- 
ing, well known throughout Chester county as Ann Eliza Pyle. 

PYLE.—First month 7, 1903, Ella D. Pyle, wife of Joseph 
Pyle, aged 42 years; a member of Broad Creek Particular 
Meeting and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

SCARBORO.—On First month 16, 
Scarboro, in the goth year of her age. 

She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
and was a member of Broad Creek Particular Meeting and 
Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—At his home in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Second-day, First month 12, 1903, of heart failure, Jesse S. 
Wilson, in the 75th year of his age. 

Jesse Wilson was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, 
Second month 12, 1828. He was a birthright member of the 
Society of Friends and a life-long adherent of that faith, 
frequently in early life speaking with great spiritual power, 
though not a recommended minister. 

His life-work was purely educational. In 1853 he went 
to Richmond, Indiana, where for years he was identified with 
the leading educators of Indiana and Southern Ohio, being 
among the first to introduce summer institute work. In 1855 
he was married to Rebecca D. Stratton, eldest daughter of 
Benjamin A. and Emily Lathrop Stratton, prominent Friends 
of Richmond, Indiana. In 1897 Professor Wilson moved to 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, where he resided until he quietly fell 
asleep last Second-day. 

Professor Wilson leaves a widow, Rebecca D. Wilson, and 
five children, Mrs. Albert A. Lawton, of Chappaqua, N. Y., 
Mrs. Charles Kerster, of Cedartown, Ga., Dr. H. B. Wilson, 
W. H. Wilson, and Mrs. J. H. Flournoy, of Chattanooga. 


1903, Ruth Ann 


THE Health Department of New York City found that of 
373 samples of phenacetin purchased in New York City, 315 
were adulterated. The most common adulterant is acetanilid, 
which is a heart depresser. Phenacetin isa patent drug made 
in Germany and sold in this country only through one business 
house. Nodruggist can legally compound his own phenacetin, 
nor can he buy it except in the sealed packages of manufac- 
turers’ agents. 
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FRIENDS IN BELFAST, IRELAND. 
STARTING on a “constitutional” a few mornings 
since, a bridle path led me up to near the summit of 
Cave Hill, which derives its name from various mys- 
terious caverns nearly one thousand feet above the 
ocean’s level, excavated in glacial prehistoric times, 
forming high water marks for our theorizing upon. 
From the summit of this mountain on its towering 
rocks twelve hundred feet high, we gain a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country, forming a pic- 
turesque scene. To the east far stretching seaward 
are beautiful bays and headlands, and on a clear day 
the coast of Scotland and Isle of Man are visible. 
We behold Carrickfergus with its ancient castle on a 
rocky headland and charming bay, the woods extend- 
ing near to the water’s edge; Belfast Lough, two 
miles in width, and the city at its head with its 358,- 
000 population; immense shipyards lining the River 
Logan, while in the distance rise the cloud-capped 
Mourne mountains from whence comes the city’s 
chief water supply. Gradually ascending from the 
lough the land is undulating and terraced up to the 
mountain side, mostly used for grazing and under 
cultivation; then woods of pine, fir, sycamore and 
beach, etc., please the eye, and around the large cas- 
tle grounds are plenty of laurel, holly, etc.; cattle, 
sheep and goats grazing and roaming at leisure on 
the hillsides; seagulls soaring overhead and off to 
seaward. To the south Mt. Davis stands out fifteen 
hundred feet high, gracefully embosomed in soft 
white cloud, and the whole face of nature is covered 
with a rich mantle of snow. The ozone was exhila- 
rating, and the haze lent enchantment to the scene, 
which was a fine heralding in of a bright new year. 
One’s heart was filled with praise and thanksgiving 
to the great Author who ordains all for our highest 
possible joys and attainments if we follow and serve 
Him, carrying out the golden rule, realizing the 
daily presence of the Christ-life in our souls. 

Though rather straying from our subject, truly 
one feels friendly towards all animated nature, from 
the highest manhood to the most minute object of 
microscopic vision, all cared for by the All-Father, 
and our faith in Him and in Christ should be as 
boundless as His love. 

Friends here enjoy an influential position in so 
large a community, and have a membership of over 
three hundred. Ulster Quarterly Meeting is com- 
posed of four monthly meetings—viz., Lisburn, Lur- 
gan, Grange and Rich Hill, and is held at four differ- 
ent places in First, Third, Sixth and Ninth months. 
The monthly meeting of Lisburn comprises six pre- 
parative meetings—viz., Belfast (the largest), Lis- 
burn, Brookfield, Hillsboro, etc., and is mostly held at 
Belfast and Lisburn. Friends conduct good board- 
ing schools at Lisburn and Brookfield under care of 
committees, boys and girls at both schools, and from 
sixty to seventy-five scholars, respectively. In Bel- 
fast Meeting are five recorded ministers, three men 
and two women Friends, and several others are fre- 
quently engaged in testimony and prayer. The elders 
number thirteen, of whom one or two sit in the gal- 


lery with the ministers. Twenty-eight overseers are 
appointed yearly, and a number of doorkeepers, so 
the needs of the members should be, and most likely 
are, well looked after. On First-days attendance, 
11 o'clock, about ninety to one hundred and fifty; at 
seven p.m., from thirty to fifty, as some attend and 
have charge of a mission meeting at the same hour, 
which is believed to be of real benefit to outsiders, 
and is adding to the meeting proper. 

An adult Bible Class is held at nine a.m., and a 
First-day School for children at twelve forty-five p.m., 
at the close of the regular meeting, which lasts one 
and a half hours. Both these schools are for those 
not Friends; Friends are supposed to look after their 
own, and many attend the boarding schools. 

So large a monthly meeting, with two schools to 
look after, necessitates long sittings, compared with 
our smaller meetings in America like Chappaqua, and 
these bring in the reading of birth and burial certifi- 
cates, etc., and of course more removals to and fro 
and applications for membership and cases of delin- 
quents to consider, besides the Bible Schools. There 
are frequently quite interesting discussions on these 
various subjects. One Friend had married a Meth- 
odist woman, and been visited, a clergyman having 
officiated; but he declared himself a decided Friend, 
and gave as a reason for his non-attendance of our 
meetings the last few years that Friends with their 
present-day views had left him, but left it with the 
monthly meeting to do as they deemed best. I was 
thankful the meeting settled down to dismiss the 
case, they hoping that his wife might have a good in- 
fluence and induce him to attend meetings again. 

Friends have temperance, peace, home and for- 
eign mission societies, and committees here for each, 
and we frequently have interesting and instructive 
lectures and meetings in connection. The Friends’ 
Institute also is well supported, and their semi- 
monthly lectures are prefaced with a half hour’s tea 
and social talk. Between monthly and quarterly 
meetings a lunch is always provided, so a nice social 
time is at hand and enjoyed. S. R. Situ. 


—_——--— j 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 


I Am one of the number who believe that our Heav- 
enly Father is mindful of the comfort of His creat- 
ures, and when looking out this morning on the very 
wintry landscape could not but feel how favored we 
were that our quarterly meeting, held one week ago, 
was all we could have asked in the way of bright, clear 
weather, and roads in as good condition for traveling 
as we could reasonably expect at this season of the 
year. Although our Friends from other quarters 
were not as numerous as on some former occasions 
we did appreciate the company of those who came 
to mingle with us, and felt that our dear friend, Joel 
Borton, like Paul, in heeding the Master’s call “to 
come over to Macedonia and help us,” had in his 
ministry given strength to the weak and sown seed 
that must grow and bear fruit for the heavenly 
kingdom. 

While the Meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
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Seventh-day afternoon was unusually small, those on | THE GREATEST NEED OF THE SOCIETY 


First- and Second-days were attended by many be- 
sides Friends, whose quiet and orderly behavior goes 
to show, though we may differ in forms, yet in the 
essentials of religion we are surely seeking the very 


highest good, and want to enjoy the rich blessing of | 


the All-Father’s love. 

A parlor meeting, held at the home of J. E. 
Walker and sisters, on First-day evening, was a 
pleasant mingling of old and young, neighbors and 
friends, at which time were handed forth helpful 
thoughts and beautiful, to cheer and brighten our 
lives. 

in our meeting for business on Second-day there 
was little out of the usual routine, in the reports 





OF FRIENDS. 
BRIEF ANSWERS SENT TO FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

[ HAVE read with great interest what has been 
printed in the INTELLIGENCER in answer to this in- 
quiry, but none of the writers seem to me to fully 
realize the situation. That there is a need, and a 
pressing one, all admit. If the decline which pre- 
vailed during the last century should continue for 
but a few generations longer the Society would be 
known in history only. 

sefore a remedy can be applied the complaint 
must be known. While I appreciate the fact that 
many Friends deem any criticism of, or fault found 
with, what our ancestral Friends did, is wrong, and 


NEW MEETING-HOUSE OF SADSBURY FRIENDS, CHRISTIANA, PA. 


from monthly meetings. 

mid-week meetings is small. 
Thus passed into the great beyond another of 

those seasons of religious and social enjoyment 

which we have long prized, and expect to while 

Friends have a name. Mary F. Steer. 
Waterford, Va. 


SADSBURY’S NEW MEETING-HOUSE. 


Tue Friend who sent us the photograph of Sads- | 


bury’s new meeting-house, from which the illustra- 
tion on this page was made, writes that it gives a 
fair idea of the building, and adds, “ Nearly seven 
hundred perches of stone enter into its construction; 
the walls being very heavy, and the basement sub- 
divisions all of stone; the arch-work masonry and 
chimneys are laid in cement, and the general con- 
struction is believed to be of a permanent character. 
The observer is at once impressed with the Friendly 
characteristic plainness of the structure, and yet the 
outlines have the suggestion of artistic taste and har- 
mony, in keeping with the spirit of the Society, while 
within its walls are found the comforts and con- 
veniences that are well worth the outlay.” 


In all the attendance of | 





is read or listened to impatiently, yet are they not 
greatly to blame for the decay of the Society? 
When George Fox, William Penn and their con- 
fréres gained freedom of religious worship and relief 
from the wicked persecution they had suffered, their 
followers sat in their quiet meetings in a sort of 
Buddhistic Nirvana, enjoying the liberty they had 
gained; and the public being relieved of them, let 
them alone in their quietness. 

But in their quietness they neglected to teach 
their children what the Society of Friends stood for, 
what it taught and what it believed. Let me cite my 
own case. I lived exclusively among Friends until 
I was twenty-five vears old, without ever having any 
person say any thing to me about the belief of 
Friends ; and from personal intercourse with Friends 
in later life I feel sure a very large per cent. of 
Friends who are more than thirty years old will make 
the same confession. Children were permitted to 
grow up without any appreciation of the Society ex- 
cept its outward forms and its scrupulous honesty; 
and if their affections induced them to marry one 
not a member they were rigidly disowned. 

Now, what is the remedy? I look with great 
hope to the First-day Schools and the Young 
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Friends’ Associations. I think we all enjoyed, at 
the last session of Indiana Yearly Meeting, a strik- 
ing evidence of the good work they are doing. There 
was an uncommonly large attendance of young 
members of both sexes, and they took a much more 
than ordinary active interest in the proceedings. See 
that the children are taught, not alone the external 
symbols of the Society, but its belief, its teaching 
and its history, and they will learn to love it, and not 
leave it. The great strength of the Jewish church 
rests on the fact that the children are all taught what 
it believes and its history. 

When I was twenty-five years old I asked a very 
intelligent Friend who sat at the head of the meeting 
to which I belonged, if he could refer me to any 
book which would give me a reliable statement of 
what the Society believed and taught. His reply 
was he did not know that he could. This was a 
sad surprise to me. I asked him if Clarkson’s “ Por- 
traiture ” was reliable. He supposed it was as good 
as any other. As opportunity offered I bought the 
necessary books and learned what the Society stands 
for. Business seemed to call me away from Friends, 
and I have lived away more than fifty years, and my 
attachment to the Society has grown with my years. 

George Fox and William Penn kept the platform 
and the press busy. They did not let any attack on 
the Society go unanswered; but since their time the 
press has been but little used. Within a few years 
past there have been some good books written on 
the history of the Society, and a little use made of 
special essays. 

The remedy, succinctly stated, is for the Society 
to arouse itself from its long lethargy, and tell the 
world that it is alive and has a mission to deliver. 

Teach the children what the Society believes, 
and let the members encourage the First-day 
Schools and the Young Friends’ Associations by 
their attendance and support. 

Let short tracts stating the teachings of the So- 
ciety be printed, and handed to inquiring or willing 
recipients. 

And let such members as are blessed with a call 
to the ministry not confine their services to our own 
meeting houses; other churches are open to them 
almost everywhere. 


And, finally, let us all so live as to justify and 
maintain the reputation the Society has, that the 
word “ Quaker ” shall still be thought a synonym of 


“< 


honest.” 

After writing the preceding, I read what Emily 
P. Jackson said in the last INTELLIGENCER, in which 
she appears to have a clear conception of the need 
of the Society. Joun J. JANNEY. 
Columbus, O. 


_ CARRIE Nation has purchased a large house in Kansas 
City, Kansas, to be used as a home for drunkards’ wives. It 


is stated that the money was raised by her during a recent 
trip to the East. 


ConsuL-GENERAL BARLOw writes to the state department 
from the City of Mexico that American capital has been invest- 
ed in that country to the amount of $500,000,000, gold value, 
through 1117 American companies, firms and individuals. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Friends’ Equal Rights Association 
held its monthly meeting in the lecture room of the Central 
School Building on the evening of the 23d. 

Susan W. Janney, who presided over the meeting, stated 
that the Association already had 150 members, and that any 
member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting could join by sending 
his or her name and ten cents. Nathaniel Janney then 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Judge William N. 
Ashman, of Philadelphia, who spoke of certain weaknesses in 
the administration of public affairs that he thought would be 
remedied if women had an equal share in the administration. 
He referred especially to the continuance of child labor in 
factories in spite of the law, and commended the Juvenile 
Court, which was brought about mainly by woman's influence. 

Lucretia Blankenburg said that Susan B. Anthony is 
collecting all the literature bearing upon the movement to 
secure equal rights for women, and that she is to have an 
alcove in which to place it in the Congressional Library. 

Other speakers were Ezra Lippincott, Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Mary H. Whitson, David Henry Wright, Joseph Powell. 


FISHERTOWN, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Hiram Blackburn, 
First month 25, 1903. 

A recitation was given by Harold Blackburn, entitled 
‘« The Stolen Custard.’ ‘‘ How Beautiful to be with God,’’ 
was then read by Florence Way. Anna D. Blackburn read 
a selection, entitled ‘‘ Little Ways of Bettering the World.”’ 
A very interesting paper on ‘‘ The Power of Character,’’ was 
read by W. D. Blackburn. The paper written by Mary 
Whitson concerning the Young Friends’ Association was read 
by Elizabeth Blackburn. An exercise was then given by three 
boys and three girls. A beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘ Forgive- 
ness,’’ was read by Hiram Blackburn, after which sentiments 
were given on the subject of Life. 

ELIZABETH BLACKBURN, Cor. Sec. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Edw. Palmer. Henry J. 
Briggs read a very good selection on ‘‘What Education Means."’ 
C. Grace Marple, on ‘‘Current Topics’’ had an excellent 
Paper which gave an outline of the ‘‘Race Prejudice."’ Sara 
F. Row followed with reading ‘‘ Easily Given.’’ 

The question, ‘‘Are violent sports a help to manliness or 
the mental and moral education of our youth ?’’ was referred 
to Edward Palmer. Several took part in the discussion and 
the question was generally answered in the affirmative, ex- 
cepting where the sports are carried to excess. 

A. P., Secretary. 


New York, N. Y.—The New York and Brooklyn Friends’ 
Association met in New York, First-day evening, First month 
25, 1903. 

The committee to consider the letter received from the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 
recommended that each member of the Association be asked 
to give fifty cents or more for the fund to be used by the 
General Committee ; that the papers already published, one 
by Edward B. Rawson, and one by Henry M. Haviland, be 
offered at once for the use of the committee ; also that each 
member of the Association be asked to write, in a paper of 
about three hundred words, what they consider the principles 
of Friends to be; also that a meeting in the near future be 
given to the reading of these papers. As currenttopics, which 
interest us as Friends, the war with Venezuela was commented 
upon, also the fact of war being looked on with greater disfavor 
than it was a year or so ago. The bill for compulsory 
military service was discussed. 

The paper of the evening, by Robert M. Stratton, 
‘Incidents in the Life of Thomas Ellwood,’’ was most 
interesting. The change, in the life of the boy, was clearly 
shown after he had come under the Quaker influence. The 
writer read selections from the life of Thomas Ellwood, 
which showed his strength of character and steadfastness of 
purpose. H. C. McD., Sec. pro. tem. 
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MuLuica HILL, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the meeting-house, Twelfth month 
17, 1902. 

haus Borton read the section from the Discipline concern- 
ing ‘‘ Trade.’’ A beautiful recitation was given by Emma 
Tonkin, entitled ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Load,’’ reminding us that in 
bearing another's burdens we forget our own. Ella Lippincott 
read an article from the INTELLIGENCER in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is the Greatest Need of the Society of 
Friends?’’ Rachel M. Lippincott thought that a willingness 
to do our own individual part was one of the great needs. A 
pretty poem, entitled ‘‘ The Last Hymn,’’ was given by Ella 
Jones. Marion Ridgway read a piece, entitled ‘‘ Luther's 
Christmas Carol.’ An interesting collection of ‘‘ Current 
Topics’’ were read by Lydia A. Borton. Benjamin Pancoast 


read a beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘A Song of Gladness.’’ Rachel 
M. Lippincott expressed a feeling of thankfulness to the 
members of our Association that each one took the task assigned 
without complaining, and willing to do each one’s share during 
The number present was forty-five. 

E. L. DUELL, Secretary. 


the past year. 


AccoTINK, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met First 
month II, 1903. 

Sarah E. Walton read a paper prepared by Mary H. 
Whitson, of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association, giving a 
sketch of their experiences along different lines of work pursued 
since their organization. Janney’'s ‘‘ History of Friends '’ was 
suggested as one branch of work which this Association will 
take up. Abbie Gillingham read an essay, ‘‘ How can we 
make religion a greater force in the home?"’ by Susan T. 
Pidgeon. Luretta Cox recited ‘‘Two Surprises.'" The 
secretary read an address by Howard M. Jenkins, made at the 
opening session of the Religious Conference at Asbury Park. 
After some discussion roll call was responded to with sentiments. 
Reuben Gillingham read from John J. Cornell’s ‘‘ Principles 
of the Society of Friends.”’ E. LUKENS, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CONFERENCE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


A CONFERENCE arranged by the Association of Friends’ Schools 
was held in the lecture room of Friends’ Central School 
Building on the afternoon of the 24th. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The Core of the School Curriculum.'’ He said 
that of the knowledge taught in schools what we most use in 
our daily lives is the knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; a school in which other things are well taught 
while these are neglected is like a tree that has some life in 
the branches, but is rotten at the core. 

He said that schools did not exist until after alphabetic 
writing was invented, and that as soon as people accepted the 
teaching of Martin Luther, that ‘‘ the Bible is the only rule of 
faith and practice,’’ it became necessary for every one to learn 
to read the Bible. Forty years before Robert Raikes started 
his Sunday-schools in England, such a school was opened at 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, to teach the children of the poor to 
read the Bible. William Penn was 200 years in advance of 
his age in advocating compulsory education. 

While the three R's are the core of the curriculum other 
branches should not be neglected; and as five-sixths of 
Pennsylvania's population live in towns or cities it is very 
important that these children should be taught the wonders 
of nature. 

After Dr. Schaeffer's address Dr. Schmucker, of the West 
Chester Normal School, conducted a round table on Nature 
Study. Supposing that a teacher wished to give a lesson upon 
a fish, he said the first thing was for the teacher to observe the 
fish, either in a stream or in an aquarium ; to notice which 
way its scales pointed and to wonder why ; to note the number 
of fins and how they were used ; the use of the tail in swim- 
ming ; the fish at rest in the water with its head up stream, 
and wonder why ; to observe the eyes and look for the eyelids, 
and try to find the nose and ears, etc., etc. In giving the lesson, 
of course the real live fish should be taken to school, and 


instead of having a separate period for nature lessons, the 
study of the fish might be made a part of the drawing lesson 
and afterward of the language lesson, care being taken with 
little children not to teach too many facts. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Clara C. Adams, assistant in English, who was seriously 
ill with typhoid fever before the holidays, has fully recovered 
and has resumed charge of her classes. 

On First month 10, Robert Ellis Thompson, Principal of 
the Boys’ Central High School, of Philadelphia, delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Hand of God in American History.’’ This 
was the first of a series of thirteen lectures to be given during 
the remainder of the school year. 

On Second-day evening, the 12th, Nathaniel Richardson, 
a member of the George School Committee, gave a very 
interesting talk before the Science Club on ‘‘Aromatic Waters,’’ 
and illustrated his talk by making several different kinds of 
aromatic waters. 

The Penn Literary Society held a meeting First month 17, 
when the following program was given: Declamation, 
‘‘Agriculture and Love of Country,’ Edwin Maule ; paper, 
‘“‘An Exciting Drama,’’ Mabel Nichols ; recitation, ‘‘ How 
Persimmons Minded the Baby,’’ Alice Hoagland, accompanied 
by her mother on the zither ; paper, ‘‘ Gleanings of the Pen,”’ 
by its editor, Roy Hutchinson ; play, ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.”’ a Ars 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On the evening of the 19th J. Russell Smith gave a lecture on 
‘* Political and Social Conditions at the Time of George Fox."’ 
This was the first of a series of lectures to be given on success- 
ive Second-day evenings as has been announced. The lecture 
gave us a good insight into the conditions of the time—and 
was full of interest. 

The first meeting of the Historico-Political Conference was 
held last week under the care of Drs. Hull and Kleene. It is 
their aim to make the meetings informal, interesting, and 
instructive. Subjects from the two departments are to be dis- 
cussed by those interested, and students taking majors with 
these departments are to take an active part in the meetings. 

President Swain returned on Sixth-day from his Western 
trip. Dr. Appleton’s ‘‘ World Literature’’ Class will study 
Longfellow’'s translation of Dante, during the second semester. 

The subject discussed by the members of the Bible Class 
on First-day morning was ‘‘ plain living.’’ It was decided to 
discuss ‘‘ Sabbath observance ’’ at the next meeting. 

This week is the time of Mid-year examinations. The work 
of the second semester begins on next Second-day. 


LECTURES AT ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

The following is the course of lectures arranged for the 
winter season of 1903 : 

First month 14.—The Elizabethan Sea Kings, Prof. Smith 
Burnham, West Chester Normal School. 

First month 22.—Glimpses of Europe, J. Russell Smith, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Second month 3.—Lincoln’s Youth and Early Manhood, 
William I. Hull, Ph.D., Swarthmore College. 

Second month 18.—Bound to Win, Henry Houck, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

Third month 4.—Nansen's Journey in Search of the North 
Pole, Professor Hoadley, Swarthmore College. 

Third month 18.—India, Frances Comly. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Edward Grubb, editor of the British Friend, writes, ‘‘ 1 
have been much interested in the issue of Twelfth month 27, 
containing so full an account of Howard M. Jenkins."’ 

Prof. William W. Birdsall, who has been for some time in 
the South, will return to Philadelphia the last of the month 
for a stay of several weeks. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In Harper's Magazine for next month there is nothing more 
readable than the ‘‘ Easy Chair’s’’ disquisition on dinners. 
All who have attended these functions where toasts are the 
order of the day are familiar with ‘‘the hapless wretch who 
blunders through half a dozen mismated sentences, leaving 
out whatever he meant to say ’’; with the fluent speaker who 
is to be feared because his last word always ‘‘ suggests to him 
another thought’’ ; and with that other speaker, more dreadful 
still, ‘‘who thinks as little standing as sitting, and whose 
words come reluctantly, but who keeps on and on in the vain 
hope of being able to say something before he stops.’’ Other 
articles worthy of note are the first installment of ‘‘ The Dutch 
Founding of New York,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier, in which the 
author endeavors to show that the real Dutchman was very 
different from the ‘‘ Knickerbockers’’ of Irving's humorous 
history, and ‘‘ Darwinism in the Light of Modern Criticism,’’ 
by Thomas Hunt Morgan, Ph.D. 


In Mc Clure's Magazine the ‘‘ History of the Standard Oil 
Company,”’ by Ida M. Tarbell, is continued ; an article by 
Francis C. Nichols entitled, ‘‘ Children of the Coal Shadow,’’ 
is full of interesting information about the child labor unions 
of the anthracite regions; and Will H. Low contributes a 
paper on ‘‘A Century of Painting in America,’’ which is 
accompanied by fine illustrations. 


Lippincott s Magazine, in addition to its usual complement 
of fiction and fun, contains an articleon ‘‘ Wave-Motors,”’ by 
John E. Bennett, which explains why the 150 patented 
appliances thus far tested for utilizing the power of ocean 
waves have been failures. 


The leading color pictures in the Century reproduce the 
wonderful effects of the aurora borealis, and the artist, F. W. 
Stokes, has written a descriptive article to accompany them. 
Henry Loomis Nelson tells how ‘‘ The Overshadowing Senate”’ 
has assumed powers not anticipated by the makers of the 
Constitution ; ‘‘ Lovey Mary’ accompanies the Wiggs family 
to a picnic ; and the winter night dreams of Lillie Hamilton 
French, in her ‘‘Old Maid's Corner,’’ are wholesome and 
tenderly sympathetic. 


In St. Nicholas the departments of Nature and Science, 
Books and Reading, and the St. Nicholas League are as 
entertaining as they are instructive. There are several good 
stories, among which is ‘‘ The North Shore Limited,’’ which 
has the merit of being as true as it is exciting. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
SALARIES OF FRIENDS’ TEACHERS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE read with much interest and appreciation your editorial 
in the latest issue, on the Education of Teachers for work in 


Friends’ Schools. The premises and the conclusions, I 
believe, are sound and logical. The Friends’ School System 
will be a valuable institution very largely, if not entirely, in 
proportion as such ideals are carried out. 

It is necessary, however, unless we take it for granted that 
the work of teachers in the Friends’ Schools is to be a labor 
of love rather than a business arrangement, to go one step 
further, and consider whether, as a Society, in demanding 
high ideals, we are willing to conform to the primary laws of 
business by offering sufficient compensation to attract teachers 
who have these ideals. 

Personally I believe that the low ‘‘maximum limit "’ of 
salary so carefully maintained by many of our schools is in 
itself cause for turning into other fields a disastrously great 
number of those ambitious teachers whose ‘‘ desire for 
continued growth and development’’ is mingled with the 
consciousness that ‘‘ continued growth and development’ in 
higher education cannot be carried on in connection with 
teaching that pays only a bare living salary. 

Let us hold tothe ideals. But let us recognize that for the 
teacher to attain those ideals costs her no inconsiderable 
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expense of time, strength and money. It is well, doubtless, 
that we can offer education almost gratis to the children of our 
members ; but it is not well that the cost of such a generous 
plan should fall upon the teachers whom we employ. The 
fact that it does so must inevitably result in a nomadic teaching 
force, the live, progressive portion of which is looking con- 
stantly outside our Society for more favorable conditions, and 
better compensation. OBSERVER. 


FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

This year the Farmers’ Conference meets on the 7th of 
Second month. This is a very important part of our work, 
and we expect to send our first delegate to Tuskegee, as 
Booker T. Washington has asked us to forseveral years. The 
message for the readers of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER is 
that itis also Founders’ Day. (Martha Schofield having been 
born in this month), the one especially dedicated to the re- 
ceiving of funds for the endowment of the Schofield School. 

The future of Martha Schofield, in which to do her work, 
shortens each birthday, but her duties here and her interest 
grow no less. Money to pay instructors is her bridge to less 
anxiety and pen-work. SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

Aitken, S. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE NINETIETH PSALM. 


In all gen’rations, thou hast been, 
Our dwelling place, O Lord ; 
Before the mountains were brought forth 
Or ever by thy word, 
Thou formed’st the earth and all the world, 
E’en from the dawn of Ever 
Until the end of Never 
Lasting, lasting always, thou art God. 


Thou, to destruction, turnest man, 
And say’st, ‘‘ Return ye, all;’’ 
A thousand years within thy sight 
But one day to recall— 
A watch, a short watch in the night, 
Thou carriest them, while sleeping, 
As with a flood—on sweeping ; 
In the morning, they, like grass, grow up. 


The grass in morning flourisheth 
And groweth up aright ; 

In evening it is all cut down 
And withereth from sight ; 

For by thine anger we're consumed, 
And by thy wrath we're troubled, 
Our iniquities seem doubled, 

Set before thy countenance of light. 


For all our days are passed away 
In wrath of thine—and then 
We spend our years as tales oft told— 
Our years, three score and ten. 
And if by reas’n of strength there be 
Another score to borrow, 
Their strength is labor—sorrow, 
For ‘tis soon cut off, we fly away. 


Thine anger, no one knows its power ; 
According to thy fear 

So is thy wrath ; but teach us now 
To know our days, and hear, 

That we our hearts to wisdom give. 
Return, may naught prevent thee, 
O Lord, let it repent thee 

Now concerning all thy serving ones. 


O satisfy us early with 
Thy mercy, that we may 
Rejoice and glad be all our days ; 
O make us glad, we pray, 
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According to the days wherein 
Thou hast afflicted any, 
And years wherein, the many, 
Evil we have seen so constantly. 


Now let thy work appear unto 
Thy servants, Lord, we ask ; 
Thy glory to their children show, 
Thy beauty be our mask ; 
Establish thou our every work 
Upon us ; O establish 
The work our hands may lavish ; 
Yea, our handiwork, establish it. 
Easton, Ma. WILson M. TYLOR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
KEEP YE GOOD CHEER. 
O come and let us sing a glad Thanksgiving ! 
God loveth all, the dying, the living, 
All around He compasseth with His love, 
He guideth us all from His home above. 
The light that shineth on the sea, 
The leaves that whisper on the tree, 
The voice within God giveth thee. 


"Tis only human error causeth harm, 

Food have we in plenty, the glad alarm 

Of hope God ringeth out ; but what give we? 

A day a week, a week a year to Thee ! 
That gives the stars that shine o’ night, 
That gives Thy love with its own light, 
With our hope of Heaven so bright. 


Across the distance of the growing year, 
The Noel night repeats, Keep ye good cheer, 
With pine and palm your loud hosannas wave, 
To echo through the skies o'er arching nave. 

Of praise to God, of love for all, 

In lowly cot, in regal hall, 

The Lord our God is King of all. 

DAVID HENRY WRIGHT. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION IN 
PAN-AMERICAN ASPECT. 
Abstract of address delivered by Wm. P. Wilson, Director of Phila- 


delphia Commercial Museum, reported by George B. Cock and revised 
by the author 


ITS 


( Concluded from last week.) 
Let us look at some of the difficulties and embar- 
rassments that attended the assembling of the dele- 
gates of these various countries. The Argentine Re- 
public and Chile had for the last five or six years 
been struggling over a boundary question, and on 
several occasions had narrowly escaped war. Ex- 
Minister Buchanan when he was there thought he 
had settled the question, and each of the Republics 
thought it had been settled; but it had grown up 
again three or four months before the meeting of 
this conference, and these delegates were fearful that 
one of them might be called upon to arbitrate a ques- 
tion that they did not want to arbitrate, hence looked 
upon this conference with eyes askance. Chile and 
Peru were for twelve vears in the very throes of 
enmity. Twelve years ago the two countries were 
at war with each other, and the question was settled 
for the time being by Chile taking a large strip of 
land from Peru and agreeing to give that land back 
in ten years—i.e., the inhabitants of that strip were 
to be allowed to vote whether their territory should 
be re-absorbed by Peru, in which case Peru was to 
pay $10,000,c00 ; if the vote was for retention by Chile, 








Chile was to pay $10,000,000. Chile was not willing 
to have the vote taken, but put it off and kept put- 
ting it off; Peru was anxious for the vote; and Chile 
feared she would be compelled to arbitrate the ques- 
tion with the possible loss of the disputed territory, 
so she was the most difficult of all the Republics to 
get into this congress, whose very life and soul de- 
pended upon the harmonious action of all. Vene- 
zuela had been in a state of insurrection for the past 
two years. Colombia had been in revolution for the 
last year. 

That was the condition of things: They all feared 
arbitration; yet with the wise direction of the diplo- 
mats in Washington, conspicuous among them be- 
ing the Secretary of State (the Bureau of American 
Republics being the main factor), they were finally 
all induced to send delegates to the City of Mexico. 
On the second day of the meeting, when it had got 
ready for business, the Pan-American Congress 
voted to send a cablegram to the presidents of both 
the United States of Colombia, and Venezuela, ask- 
ing them to kindly submit their differences to that 
body for arbitration; that with the help of all the 
delegates from all these Republics they believed they 
could settle the difficulty for them without further 
war. A very sharp reply came back from one of 
these Republics, and it killed the attempt. 

Such was the state of affairs at the outset of this 
six months’ parliament of nations. Every one was 
jealous of every one else; nevertheless, they sat 
down ; met in receptions, ate and drank together, and 
finally became acquainted until they did not seem so 
dangerous to one another as at first; so they grad- 
ually began to discuss all these questions, and ulti- 
mately accomplished a great deal. 

What did they do? All of these countries sent 
their ablest men. Chile felt that she had got a very 
difficult problem before her, and might be crowded 
into arbitration; so she not only brought up her 
ablest international lawyers from Santiago, but sent 
to Europe where she had ministers and other high 
officials in London and Paris, and secured their at- 
tendance at this conference. There was no limita- 
tion upon the number of delegates that each coun- 
try might have. Peru, fearing the same difficulty, 
sent up her vice-president (said to be the ablest 
lawyer in South America) with numerous other rep- 
resentatives to watch and guard her interests. Ar- 
gentina sent her very able minister from Washing- 
ton, also two delegates direct from Buenos Ayres; 
and equal vigilance to secure their ablest possible 
representation was displayed by all the other re- 
publics. 

The conference passed three different grades of 
propositions : One under “ Recommendations,” which 
they all signed; another under “ Resolutions,” which 
all signed; a third under “ Positive Treaties.’ More 
treaties were agreed upon at this time in the City of 
Mexico, and signed by the representatives of the 
respective countries than could have been arranged 
in ten years through the ordinary diplomatic rela- 
tions. One of their recommendations was that each 
of the Latin-American countries should complete all 
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of their collections in the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, and send there all of their publications 
touching the commerce or the topography of their 
countries—maps or any information whatever that 
would enlighten the United States with reference to 
these various republics. Other recommendations 
were to create an international archzological com- 
mission, with the idea at a later date to establish in 
the greatest republic—the United States of Amer- 
ica—a Pan-American ethnological and archeological 
museum; a Pan-American bank, to have its head- 
quarters probably in New York City, with a branch 
in every one of the Latin-American republics. 
Resolutions were adopted as follows: To call a Pan- 
American Congress within a year in New York City 
to discuss the production and consumption of coffee; 
to come together in an international conference five 
years from the close of the originating conference to 
further discuss some questions therein arising (leav- 
ing the place of meeting to the Secretary of State 
and the ministers representing these various coun- 
tries); one concerning international sanitary police 
as affecting the transit of quarantined merchandise, 
so that we should not have merchandise stopped in 
transit as it now is when quarantined (for instance, 
going through an infected country); also that the 
general conditions of quarantine should be regulated 
by an international congress which should be called 
within a year. They reorganized the Bureau of 
American Republics; passed a resolution that each 
republic should gather together its statistics of 
commerce (establishing systems therefore in coun- 
tries where none now exist), also of the general life 
of the people in every way, such as we make in the 
United States; and that there should be an absolute 
and complete exchange among all the republics ot 
this material, whose collection should begin at once. 
They passed a resolution to arrange for a customs 
congress in New York one year from the date of the 
meeting in Mexico, wherein, haply, should- be 
adopted uniform regulations in manifesting and 
shipping; for the consular service and in the com- 
mon nomenclature of commerce; for the clearance 
of baggage and everything of the kind; all now sub- 
ject to different regulations in the different repub- 
lics. They passed a resolution to continue the 
progress of the Pan-American railway—asking each 
country to develop its own railway system for con- 
nections to it and to pass in free of duty all supplies 
necessary for the construction of the main line, pro- 
viding a dozen other things under the same resolu- 
tion toward this one end. 

Prior to this congress, a graduate from the medi- 
cal, legal or engineering department of a United 
States university going down to the Argentine Re- 
public might not practice. I, being the consul for 
the government named, have prepared papers more 
than a dozen times for learned men who had gone 
down to Argentina, and were compelled to send 
back for such. This is now all arranged by the ac- 
tion of the congress in a resolution unifying the 


question of degrees and practice throughout the 
Latin-American States. 

They passed a treaty, which they called a “ con- 
vention ” (every one signed it), giving an elaborate 
statement of what privileges aliens should enjoy in 
every one of the republics. They elaborated a sys- 
tem by which any alien enjoys all the civil rights of 
any citizen of the country, with the exception of vot- 
ing. They also established a convention (which was 
practically a treaty) to exchange all of their scien- 
tific and government documents ; that of works of all 
kinds printed by each government a certain number 
of sets should be distributed to every other govern- 
ment. They established by convention (all of the 
republics signing) the freedom of the exchange of 
literary and artistic works; also a copyright, so that 
books published in this country cannot be dupli- 
cated in any of the others, nor books published in 
Argentina or other South American countries stolen 
here—this being extended beyond books to manu- 
scripts, pamphlets of all kinds, designs, drawings, 
paintings, sculpture, engravings and everything else 
of that nature subject to copyright. 

They provided for a convention to meet a year 
from their adjournment (details to be arranged by 
the Ministers of the American Republics and our 
Secretary of State in Washington) that shall ap- 
point five jurists, from the American States entrusted 
with the preparation, during the interval between 
such meeting and the next conference, of a code of 
public international law and a code of private inter- 
national law which will cover the relations between 
the American nations—this being perhaps one of the 
most important matters arising out of the City of 
Mexico conference. 

Of actual treaties the following were passed: (1) 
\ treaty on patents, trade-marks, drawings and mod- 
els, whereby, when patented in this country or in 
Mexico, a record is made in all the other countries, 
and no one may infringe those rights. That is some- 
thing more satisfactory than we have yet effected 
with any European country. (2) An_ extradition 
treaty whereby criminals from this or any other 
country party thereto can be requisitioned and 
brought into the country of the agent apprehending 
them—carefully drawn up, however, to exclude po- 
litical offences. (3) Last and greatest of all, and 
the first of its kind in human history, a treaty of 
arbitration. for pecuniary claims. Such, urged for 
individual account, have often been the source of 
war. Any small claim which in the country of its 
origin would be settled legally, but which might hap- 
pen to exist between citizens or corporations of that 
country and some other country, sometimes induced 
one nation to send out a warship, with a formal 
declaration of war close on the heels thereof. With- 
in the scope of this treaty of arbitration come pecu- 
niary claims of citizens for all kinds of damage—the 
same to be referred to The Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion. They discussed the general question of arbi- 
tration, which, of course, was the one that was like- 
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ly to split the conference, and which came very near 
doing it. 

When it first came to a vote, nine out of nine- 
teen of the different Republics voted for absolute, 
arbitrary arbitration, giving no leeway whatever; 
that any difficulty and every difficulty that came up 
must be arbitrated. Note the advanced state of 
ideas! Nine of these South American Republics 
voted to accept The Hague conference, and make it 
absolutely compulsory—preventing going to war; 
while ten out of nineteen voted for non-compulsory 
arbitration. The conference agreed, however, to 
elaborate a great system of arbitration, which has 
been left with the President of Mexico, to be worked 
through later by all the different republics and to 
be ready for the next conference. 


THE BLIND IN THE LIBRARY OF 

CONGRESS. 
Margarita Spalding Gerry in Scribner's Magazine. 
In the afternoon one can hardly stroll into the Pa- 
vilion without finding someone, who out of his busy 
life, or out of his leisure, is giving an hour to the blind. 
If one is early enough he will see an epitome of a 
day in the Pavilion. It is very quiet. A blind man 
with seamed face and grizzled hair is laboriously 
spelling out a book at a table in the corner; near a 
window a puzzled woman is being instructed in the 
use of the New York point system by the guardian 
of the place; in a little retiring-room a group of 
friendly souls are gathered chatting over their lunch 
-—they have come to spend the day, it is a holiday 
time with them. The repose and tranquillity of the 
spot possess you, you sit in one of the quaint pulpit 
chairs and wonder why the blind faces are not more 
sad. 

Two o'clock approaches. There is a stir in the 
air, in rustling groups of two and three the sight- 
seer drifts in, dropping into the nearest chair with a 
sigh of relief; here are some bright-faced school- 
girls from the high-school on the hill; there a home- 
ly soul who loves to be read to; a supercilious 
woman in a too evidently silk-lined gown swishes 
with emphasis to a seat in the front row, only to be 
told it is reserved for the blind, and rustles indig- 
nantly out; those to whom the place belongs take 
their seats—surely not even the departed lady would 
grudge them that distinction. A sweet-faced girl be- 
gins to read. She may be the daughter of a clerk or 
a Cabinet officer, here, no one cares to know. She 
reads well, sympathetically; it is poetry she has 
chosen, she is evidently young and impressionable, 
and the eager, sightless faces in front of her make 
too strong an appeal, something rises in her throat 
and she nearly chokes; but she goes bravely on. It 
is curious to see how the pitifully set faces break into 
emotion over an especially vivid picture. They love 
anything that makes them “ see.” 


Dr. H. C. Howarp, of Champaign, IIl., asserts that until 
the trade demand for exceedingly white flour changed the 
methods of grinding wheat there was no appendicitis. 


The Better Way. 

WE wish to call attention to another principle involved in the 
labor question ; namely, that the workingman is entitled to 
something more than his ‘‘ wage "’ ; that the law of supply and 
demand, though it inevitably is felt in the so-called ‘‘ labor- 
market,"’ is not the only law to be obeyed ; that something 
more, even, than fair-dealing, namely, human sympathy, is 
to be exercised by the employer ; and, by the same principle, 
that the workingman should reciprocate this sentiment of 
consideration and sympathy. 

It is not difficult to gather together incidents showing the 
excesses—the crimes—of zeal on the part of unionism. Such 
arraignments are extremely useful, for they show to the honest 
and thoughtful components of the labor element, and they 
exhibit to the community at large, the extreme danger of certain 
tendencies. But it is also of great use, as it is a much 
pleasanter task, to contemplate from time to time the other 
side of the picture and to name instances where right feeling 
and right treatment on the part of employers have been met 
by right feeling and manly behavior on the part of the 
employed. 

Better than arbitration,—wise and necessary as that may 
be at times,—better than arbitration, especially than enforced 
arbitration, is mutual acquaintance, respect, confidence, and 
ease of approach, and these cannot be obtained when there is 
totally absent, on either side, a spirit of human sympathy. 
The other day we asked a highly successful manufacturer how 
it was that he had got along so well, and for so many years, 
with his great crowd of employees and their labor-union allies. 
‘« We beat them,”’ he said, ‘‘ with kindness.’’—[Editorial in 
the Century. ] 


Rhode Island’s Single Tax. 


RHODE ISLAND has a source of income resembling in 
principle that which advocates of the single tax insist is 
virtually the sole legitimate source for all incomes. It is the 
oyster planting rights in Narragansett bay. Land under the 
waters of this bay belongs to the State, and in 1864 the 


practice of ground renting it for oyster culture began. The 
ground rent for the year was $61. Butit has increased until 
in 1902 it amounted to $35,000. As the expense of surveying, 
administration,etc , was only $8,000, the net income from that 
source was, therefore, $27,000. It is expected thatin 1903 the 
net income will be as high as $42,000. 

This land under water might be turned over to individuals 
as private property, in which case the owners would pocket a 
public income. But that is not done, and the State gets the 
annual value, consequently, of the very valuable privilege of 
using the land under the waters of the bay. Suppose those 
waters should recede, leaving the bottom permanently dry and 
increasing opportunities for production from one industry to 
many, would it then be wise to divide the bottom of the bay 
among private owners? If so, what explanation is there for 
thus preserving common rights to land under water while turn- 
ing over the dry land to private persons? How dothe super- 


Lend A Hand. 


A young girl on a railroad train gave a bunch of roses to a little 
cripple. The child held them to her lips and pressed them to 
her heart and fell asleep. The train reached its destination. 
The father came in from the smoking car. At the sight of his 
little one lying peacefully with her head against the stranger 
and the roses in her hand, he said, in a voice full of feeling : 
‘I'm not a praying man, but the Lord’s blessing rest on you 
for your kindness to my motherless bairn."’ The child roused 
as she was taken in her father’s arms and said: ‘‘I’ve—been 
—in—heaven—pa, I've got—some—roses.’’ There was 
a mist in other eyes than the father’s, and more than one 
heard a Divine voice saying: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have doneit 


unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’’ [Baptist 
Commonwealth. | 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


ELEcTions for United States Senators were held in a number 
of States on the 2oth instant. Those re-elected were Boies 
Penrose in Pennsylvania, Thomas C. Platt in New York, O. 
H. Platt in Connecticut, J. H. Gallinger in New Hampshire, 
Fairbanks in Indiana, Hansbrough in North and Kittredge in 
South Dakota, and ex-Secretary of War Alger in Michigan. 
In Illinois Congressman Hopkins was elected to succeed 
William E. Mason, and in Arkansas James P. Clarke takes 
the place of James K. Jones. Reed Smoot, the Mormon 
apostle, was elected in Utah. Ex-Governor William J. Stone 
will succeed George G. Vest from Missouri. In Delaware the 
Legislature is deadlocked. In Colorado, after a contest lasting 
for a week, Henry M. Teller has been re-elected. 


Tue blockade of the Venezuelan ports continues and the 
German warships shelled the fort of San Carlos, killing several 
Venezuelans and doing much damage, but did not succeed in 
silencing the fort ; both parties claim that the other fired first. 
Minister Bowen has arrived in Washington and has submitted 
President Castro's offer to turn over the entire customs system 
to the allies for the collection of the indemnities. Minister 
Bowen and the representatives of Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy held their first joint conference in Washington on the 27th, 
and it is hoped that the necessary preliminaries will soon be 
arranged and the blockade raised. 


Joun MITCHELL, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in his annual report to the national convention at 
Indianapolis, characterized the demand for the incorporation 
of labor unions as unjust and unreasonable, and declared that 
government by injunction is hostile not only to organized 
labor, but also to constitutional liberty. He stated that the 
total amount of the relief fund given by the organization was 
$2,225,370.28, to which the trades unions had added §$4109,- 
954 14. The cash balance on hand in the treasury was 
reported to be $1,027,120.29, and the money paid for officers’ 
salaries $109,017.70. 


ALL efforts to relieve the coal famine have been thus far 
unavailing. There is enough anthracite mined to supply the 
needs of the domestic consumer, if only bituminous coal could 
be had in sufficient quantities to supply the factories. The 
operators of bituminous mines would ship twice as much if 
there were cars to carry it. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
officials assert that they are doing their best, but since the first 
of the year the road has not carried as much coal as during 
the corresponding weeks of 1902. Every day there is news 
of the closing of some factory for lack of coal, and coal trains 
have been stopped and the coal carried off in several places. 
A cargo of 5,000 tons of Welsh coal arrived last week and four 
steamers with similar cargoes are reported on the way. There 
has not yet been time for the repeal of the duty on coal to 
make itself felt. 


THE new Panama Canal treaty'gives the United States 
what is practically a perpetual and sovereign control of a strip 
of territory about six miles wide, in which the waterway is to 
be built, by a lease for 100 years, which may be renewed every 
century at the option of the United States, and the United 
States agrees to pay Colombia a yearly annuity of $250,000, 
whicn is to begin with the American occupation of the territory. 
Colombia is to have sovereignty over the Jeased zone and is 
to supply armed forces to protect the waterway. The treaty, 
to be binding, must be ratified within eight months. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Prison Society 
a resolution was adopted to secure, if possible, a chapel for 
the Eastern Penitentiary, and the appointment of a moral 
instructor for the county prison at Holmesburg. A resolution 
was adopted urging in the State of Pennsylvania the indeter- 
minate sentence for all penal institutions, and a parole system 
for all first offenders except in cases of the most aggravated 
crimes. ~ The society heartily indorsed the work of the Juvenile 
Court, and, in view of the opposition which had arisen against 
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the latter, decided to appoint a committee to aid in having the 
Juvenile Court law retained on the statute books. 

THE business depression resulting from the South African 
war is accompanied by much distress in London, which has 
been intensified by the exceptionally cold weather that has 
prevailed. It is reported that processions of unemployed 
persons make long marches through the streets, collecting 
money as they go. There is also great suffering in Northern 
Sweden, owing to crop failures and the scarcity of fish. It is 
reported that 70,000 persons are suffering from lack of food 
and that over $6,000,000 is needed to save a large portion of 
the population from starvation. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE foot and mouth disease among cattle is reported now 
to be under control in the New England States. 


THE United States Consul at Beirut states that but 1,300 


miles of the railway from Cape Town to Cairo have still to be 
constructed. 


FORMALIN, an extract of wood-alcohol, has been success- 
fully used as a germicide in blood-poisoning cases, by injecting 
it into a vein of the arm. 


J. H. TILLMAN, who is in jail for shooting Gonzales, is no 
longer Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina ; his successor 
was installed on the 21st. 


THE Pennsylvania State Senate has passed a resolution 
appropriating $300,000 to the St. Louis Exposition, and 
providing for a commission to take charge of the State exhibits, 


Dr. Fick has leased a four-story building at 238 Pine 
street, Philadelphia, as the temporary quarters for the Henry 
Phipps Institute for the Study, Treatment, and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


KinG Oscar II. of Sweden and Norway has yielded tothe 
insistent advice of his physicians, and has decided to tempo- 
rarily intrust the government of the country to the Crown 
Prince Gustaf. 


A DISPATCH from Brussels to the London 7imes says that 
the Senate before adjourning passed the Government bill for 


the repression of obscene songs and speeches at public gather- 
ings by 68 votes to I. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed th 
decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, that if persons 
residing in Massachusetts go to another State to obtain a 
divorce, the divorce is not valid. 


JULIAN RALPH, author and reporter, died in New York on 
the 2oth instant, at the age of 50 years. His death at this 
early age was the result of hardships suffered in South Africa, 
where he was the correspondent of the London Maz/. 


THE Anti-Saloon League of Pennsylvania will make a 
strong effort at the present session of the Legislature in behalf 
of local option, and to prevent the repeal of the local prohibitory 
privileges in Armstrong, Allegheny, Westmoreland, Fayette, 
and other counties. 


TuHE bubonic plague is reported to have broken out at 
several places in Mexico. A letter received at Salt Lake, 
Utah, on the 2oth, states that 150 deaths had occurred at 
Mazatlan, and that fully a third of the population of 15,000 
had fled from the city. 


A BILL has been passed by the House of Representatives 
making the lawful money of the United States legal tender in 
the Philippines, and declaring the coinage laws of the United 
States to be in full force there, twenty-eight Republicans voting 
with the Democrats in support of this substitute for the 
Philippine Currency bill. 


A DISPATCH from London dated the 23d states that Colonel 
Arthur Lynch, member of Parliament for Galway, who has 
been on trial for high treason because of his service with the 
Boers in South Africa, was found guilty by the jury and was 
sentenced to be hanged. The sentence will probably be 
commuted to a short term of imprisonment. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


2p Mo. 1.—WRIGHTSTOWN, PA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association. 


20 Mo. 1.—AT CoNncoRD, DELAWARE 


county, Pa., a Circular Meeting, under 
the care of a committee of Concord 


Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p. m. 


20 Mo. 1.—AT FRIENDS’ HOME FOR 
Children, 4011 Aspen street, Philadel- 
phia, a religious meeting will be held 
at 3 p.m. All persons interested in the 
Home are cordially invited. 


2D Mo. 1.—NOTTINGHAM, Mb., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association at Rising Sun Hall. 
E. R. Buffington will give a short talk 
—subject ‘‘ Theology in the History of 
Religious Thought.”’ 


2D Mo. 3.—PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Race Street, at 10a. m. 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders the 
day before, at 3 p. m. 


2D Mo. 3.—CAMDEN, 


Md. 
Friends’ Association. 


YOUNG 


2d Mo. 5.—ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Abington, at1o a.m. Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders the day before, 
at II a. m. 


2D Mo. 7.—GIRARD AVENUE FRIENDS’ 
Association. Joseph S. Walton will 
deliver an address on ‘‘ The Message of 
George Fox.”’ 


2D Mo. 8.—WoopDLAwN, VA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association at the home of 
Anna S. Walton. 


2D Mo. 19.—A SOCIAL, IN THE PARLOR, 
1520 Race street, Philadelphia, under 
the care of Best Interests Committee. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
> 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
Bookilet.Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 

CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

& Media Sta, 


SLIME, mere brown slime, inside a 
watering-trough or outside of damptimbers, 
consists of unaccountable millions of 
exquisitely designed gem-like plants. 
There are more than 2,500 species of these 
microscopic plants, the diatoms, and the 
variety of the beauty of their forms is 
inconceivable. Designers might well seek 
for new ideas among these ornate creatures. 
—([Harper’s Magazine. } 


No cigarette smoker is allowed in the 
great City Hall of Cincinnati.—[ National 
Advocate. ] 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 


Girard Building and 


Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


YY. B.A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


‘GREGORY 


Good seed 

assure good a S 
gardens. Gregory’s 
seeds have been 
the favorites of 
gardeners and flor- 
ists for 40 years. 


Gardens 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


¥ 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R« ligions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. Thisis an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 

QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 
concise statement. 
copies 75 cents. 


By Howard 
Ir pages. A 
Single copy 3 cents. so 
100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BIBLES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 

A NEW AND FULL LINE. 
FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING, REFERENCE TEACH- 

ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 

TESTAMENTS, ETC., convenient, large, clear type, 
desirable binding. New and up-to-date 
ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 

THE CHILD AD THE BIBLE. Syllabus of a 
course of twenty-five lessons in education. By 
George Allen Hubbell. Price, 25 cts. Postage 4 cts. 

THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. By Elizabeth 
Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 

JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. 

All Friends’ books for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor r5th and Race Streets, Phila. 


‘*Down the O-hi-o’’ 


By Cuarces Humpnrey Roserts. 

A charming story of Quaker life suitable for holiday 
gift. Well bound in cloth; postpaid, $1.00, or two 
copies, separate address if desired, for $1.50. 

“ Filled with incident and adventure, quaint character 
sketches and delightful humor. Moreover the literary 
finish of the bookis rare and grateful.” — Buffalo Courier 
Address C.H. KELLER,Mgr., 613 No. 145 La Salle St. 

Chicago, Illinois, 


JAMAICA, LAND OF SUMMER. 


Now is the time for a trip to the Tropics, where you 
may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 
You can leave direct from Philadelphia on the splendid 
steamers Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. 


Swift passage, comfortable accommodation, excellent 
cuisine. 


You will have a delightful Sea-voyage, and you will 
visit a land of sunshine whose interest and health 
giving qualities are unsurpassed. 

For further information and tickets call or addresss 


ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 


421 North Second Street (afternoon), or 
2821 North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Surpris- 


Price, 50 cents. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, Gl RARD TRUST COMPANY 

611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), . . . CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
CAPITAL (paid in), Acts as Exsecvror, Apministrator, Trustees, Acts as Trustes or Corporation MorTGaces. 


SURPLUS Assicnes, anp Recerver. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, | Financia AGENT For LnpIvIDUALs OR CORPORATIONS. Derosrrony unpss Pi.axs op Reongamzation. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate Iwrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. ie Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winrerry, 

arren G. Gairriru, 
Epwarp G. McCo.tum, 
Avrrep |. Puiturres, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Evcar Dup.ay Fares, 
Horace B. Pgarson. 


Nicuoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osepu R. Ruoaps, 

Jom F. Lewss, 
nomas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. Hinceman, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

Jonny H. Craven, 

Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and {3th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 3% to 5 per cent. 
FREE OF TAXES. 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION, 


NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 


323 Chestnut Street. 
George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 


etc. 


Bankers AND Brokers, 


Estates. 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Bungiar-proof Vaults. 


ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Surplus 


Assets of the pany, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Soom Raws, 
mg to Insurance Account, . 


$ 4,457,613.08 
6,317,764.17 
- 61,615,271.43 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee; Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, . . . 
Asa S. Wing, . . 
Joseph Ashbrook, 
. Roberts Foulke, . 
avid G. Alsop 
J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 

. Vice-President 
: . . . Vice-President 
: Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
. . Trust Officer 

. . Actuary 

. Assistant “Trust Officer 
Treasurer 


Samuel R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing 

Philip C. , 


DIRECTORS. 


oa V. Watson, 
illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 

. Preston Thomas, 

obert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


. Wistar Brown, 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


CHARLES H. HASWELL, whose famous 


Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket-book has 
made him known all over the civilized and 
much of the uncivilized world, was recently 
asked to tell of the methods by which he 
had retained such remarkable physical and 
mental activity to so great an age, for Mr. 
Haswell is in his ninety-fourth year. With 
a courtesy suggestive of the manners of the 
old school, Mr. Haswell complied as 
follows : 

‘« In the first place, I have always taken 
a great deal of exercise. Secondly, I never 
drink ice-water. Thirdly, 1 never touch 
the caster—thatis, | avoid pepper, vinegar, 
or any other condiment. (You see, I'ma 
mechanic, and | know if you overstimulate 
a machine it is sure to pay for it later.) 
As to the use of alcoholic stimulants, | 
have always been and still am _ very 
moderate. Smoking! gave upthree years 
ago. But it wasa hard struggle—you've 
no idea what a struggle it was! I gave it 
up asa matter of principle. Yes, I was 
then ninety-one years old. But smoking is 
bad for the heart.’’—[Harper’s Weekly. ] 


Tue late Frank R. Stockton relates that 
he was once walking in the Darby district, 
near Philadelphia, and, wishing to locate 
a certain farmhouse, asked a boy, who was 
fishing, for directions. The boy mumbled 
a reply that Stockton could not understand. 
He asked again, and again received the 
mumbled answer. 

‘*Why don't you speak plainly,’’ 
demanded to know. 
your mouth ?”’ 

‘«Wu-ms !—wu'ms for fish!’’ replied 
the boy. 

«‘And that,"’ said Stockton, ‘‘ is what I 
call warrant for the expression ‘ baited 
breath." ’ 


he 
** What have you in 


‘* BROTHER, what kind of a thj 
maggot?’’ ‘*My g 
an ignorantn 


MEN'S HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR 


Fresh lots in standard grades, Constantly 
added, promise to keep up the interest in 
our January Sale. Our customers natur- 
ally expect to find some extra values in 
this department every day in the year; 
and just now we believe that we are more 
than meeting their expectations. These 
are among the special attractions for this 
week : 


MEN’S HALF HOSE—Solid blaek, tan, 
modes, slate and cadet blue; all with 
high spliced heels and double soles; al! 
sizes, in solid black only. Also a limited 
quantity in black with split feet or full 
unbleached feet; all heavy winter 
weight ; the regular 25c quality—at 1% 
a pair, or 3 pairs for soc. 

MEN’S UNDERW EA R-Silver-gray 
fleeced shirts and drawers ;: fresh and 
strictly firsts, from a manufacturer who 
had too many. Shirts and drawers have 
double elastic cuffs and covered seams 
drawers have suspender straps and gus 
sets. An extra 50c quality—now 
each. 

MEN’S UNDERWEAR—Mostly shirts 
in natural wool, both medium and win 
ter weight; seconds of our standard 
75¢ quality—soc a garment. 

MEN'S UNDERWEAR—Natural wool in 
medium weight, and steel gray random 
in winter weight ; our regular standard 
$1.00 quality, in seconds—at 65c each 
These are mostly shirts ; but both lines 
can be matched up in our regular stocl 
at regular prices. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


39! 





